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RAISE ESTEEM,’ We MUST BENEFIT OTHERS ; TO PROCURE LOVE, 
















WE MUST PLEASE THEM.—DR. JOHNSON. 








Fegan inicio <a 
THE PREACHER. 
ber the Sabbath Day to keepit holy. 


us solemnity with which the 
tg were delivered, from a 
with fire, by the voice of 
distinction above the rest 
.: though it was ali de- 
of wisdom, and en- 
authority. The peo- 








Remem 
Tue prodigio 
ten commandmen 
mountain buraing 
God, gave them 2 
of the law of Moses 3 
rived from one fountain 
joined by the thar but pay a peculiar 
= isha ts uttered by the Almighty 
acu der ba er ‘nears: and their poster- 
himself in ther on oe Saeed 
— = pempavene not selected from the 
pos cee i ied wi h marks of 

: accompanied with such mé 
nt ie some superior merit ; but | 
the observance of them must be omner enh 
‘eminently acceptable to the Supreine _ 
giver, Or, which is in reatity the same, more | 
necessary for the good of men. 

‘The sudject matter ot these commandments 
appears also upon examination to be ang 
‘able to such expectations. They contain the 
great principles of human duty, the ame 
mental rules of religion and morality. Be- 
sides the great authority impressed on them, 
shere is an original, intrinsic value in all the 
jaws which have found a place in that &ter- 
vlly divine composition, ‘of which the tubles 
were the work of God, and the writing was 
the writing of God.’ 

Ii there be any objection to this cbscerva- 
tion; any precept among this chosen bum- 
ber. that in its own mature is net essential to 
religion and virtue, but owes all its obliga. 
tion to the revealed will ot the Lawgiver, it 
is this, * Remember that thou keep heiy the 
sabbath day. Six days shalt thou, .‘abvour, 
and do all that thou hast to do: but the sev- 






‘These ritual ordinances were a burden 
upon us doubly grievous : the observance of 


A law so voluminous and rigorous, must 
‘conclude all under sin,’ and be alike fatal 
to every man living ; sect up, like tte hand 
writing upon the wall against the profane 


But thanks be to God in Jesus Christ, it is 
at length extinct ; dead in his death, never 
to revive more. Call usto no account herce- 
forth on this antiquated subject, nor presume 
to name to men the children’s toys. Wecan 
yield to no intreaties, no authority, not even 
to the ‘ very chicfest of the Apostles,’ in this 
capital cause ; but stand fast in our freedom, 
and refuse utterly to wear again the yoke of 
bondage. The Jewish distinction of meats 
and days is at an end. ‘¢ To the pure all 
things are pure.’ Christians keep a contin- 
ual festival of obedience and thanksgiving : 
God has granted us here a more valuable 
rest, from the ceremonies of the law, and the 
servitude of sin: and has prepared for us an 
everlasting Sadsath, which we shall cele- 
brate with the saints and angels, and with 
himself in heaven.” ; 
If, after all, some of the first converts. %o 
christianity among the Jews, could not con- 
quer all their prejudices at once, but had 
sull a 'eaning towards the law; like the na- 
tion that, Impatient of freedom, petitioned in 
form to,be again slaves; the Apostie, for 
themscives, has condescended to their ree 
quest: ‘one man esteemeth one day above 
another ; another esteemeth every day alike.’ 
fe hus consented, that they might be left to 
their own Choice: Sand regard the day to 
tee Lord; or not regard it,’ and that also 
‘to the Lord;’ with the same sincere inten- 
tion to please and honour him, end with the 
very same success, 





enth day is the S:bbath of the Lord thy God.’ 

In the strictness, in which this precept 
was enjoined to the Jews, it is to be consid- 
ered as making a part ot their ritual law, 
and expiig G..s ine mencement oj 
christianity. 

Amongst al! discourses of our Lord, 
and all the “ritiegs of his aposties, in which 
the duties clien are raised to the highest 
pitch, and pressed with the greate:t carnest- 
ness, there is not to be found ore word to 
recommend the strict, cr indced any Oosc'v- 
ance of the Sabbath. Can it be ranked among 
the daties of chvistians ? . 

Be it, that a regular systera of virtues ts 
not designed to be drawn up bhe New 
Testamcnt; and that the Jews, ta those davs 
at least, were sufficiently observant of the 
Subbath: can we suppose thatthe Geniile 
converis, 10 whom so. many ef the Episties 
are addressed, had beca every where so well 
instructed in this duty, 1 it tras a duty to 
them; ang so thorougily accustomed to the 


5 
ue 


in 


practice of it, as to stand ta ue further need | 


of juformation or counsel ? 

Secondly, several of the miracies and cis- 
courses of our Lord tended plainly to di- 
ruinish the veneration for the sabbath | and, 
as itmay be thought, to Arcfiare the minds 
of men forthe adoiition or alteration of it 
The Jews indeed were superstiiious; to 
heal the sick on any day, couid never be a 
vivlation of a law of God: and it was a sie 
dient answer to such as thought otherwise, 
* that the Sabbath wes made fer man 

But our Lord did mere than this. He come 
mianded one person, whom be had just era- 
bied to walk, to carry his bed alowe with him 
on that day ; thovgh ii was expressly written 
sn the prophet, that ue urden should be horne 
upon the Sabbath. And when the Phavrisves 
found fault with bis discipies for rubbing the 
ears of corn, he vindicates them by compar- 
ing the law of the Sabbath, to the Levitical 
rules concerning the streworcad, and sacri- 
Ace. He represents some of the ceremonies 
attending their temple-wership, and the rite 
of circumcision, as properly und reasonably 
taking place of the respect dye to the Sab- 
bath, and excusing the profanation of it: and 
adds, ‘in this place is one greeter than the 
temple: the son of man is Lord even of the 
Sabbath day :’ plainty declaring, that he had 
fower to alter these Jegal institutions ; and 
intimating also perhaps, that he intended to 
use At, 

But that the Jewish Sabbath is not now 
binding to christians, appears ne where so 
plainiy as in the Lpéstles of St. Paul. 

* Now after that ye have known God, how 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly cle- 
ments, whereunto ye desire again te be in 
vondage ? Ye observe days, andi months, and 
tumes, and years. Iam afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vain? 
And if you doubt wha: are the times and days 
he speaks of in a manner s0 disparaging, 
hear him again: ¢ blotting out the haad writ- 
ing of ordinances, that was against us, nail- 
ing it to his cross—Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
ofan hoiv day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Gabbath days.’ 

\ Rehold tie great Apostle asserting the 
hherties of mawkind, with an earnestness 
a alt . to the strength ol his BONILS, 
: a me tmportance Of hes Stebrect has tf he 


, 
dais SALE, 


Weak and scrupulous mints might Be al- 
ifowed to satisfy themselves, by retaining 
' these remnants of the retigicn of times past ; 


| and the God of the spirits of all flesh would 


| behoid their mistake with pity, and their sin- 
'cerity with approbation; but persons of more 
knowiledgesand a maturer age in Christ, would 
easly perceive that they were set at liberty 
from such ceremonies, and would be thank- 
tul for it; finding them now insipid, and be- 
iny desirous cf stronger food, of spiritual 
dovtrines, and a more reasonable service ; a 
worship, which they might be allowed to per- 
form ¢ within the veil,” approaching nearer 
to God's presence, ilinminated more fully by 
his spirit, aud partakers even of his * divine 
barre? . 

But though the Saébath, in all its strict- 
ness, Was a ritual institution, @ sign, as it is 
writen, between Aimighty God end the 
children cf Israel; the seventh day ws sanc- 
tified from the beeinning of the world. 

‘Thus the heaves and the carth were fin- 
| ished, and all the hustefthem. And on the 
; seventh day God ended his work which he 
had made: and he rested on the seventh day 
‘trom all his work which he had made. And 
| God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
tits because that init, he had rested from all 
his werk, which God created and made.’ 

How pleasing is it to observe the divine 
simplicity ofthe most encient, and yet une- 
gutted historian! that perfect prepriety, 
which is the genuine mark ef truth and na- 
ture, and which art cannot reach! *‘And God 
j Blessed the seventh Cay and sanctified it? 
'bhis ts all. Nothing mere, you sce, was 
originally enjoined to man than this, that he 
suould esteem the seventh day ‘blessed and 
sanctifed’ Net a word is added; not even 
that he ought to rest from his labour on that 
day ; though this 1s a circumstance, to which 
the historian’s attention, one would think, 
shold have been naturally led, by the reason 
Which he hintseif adds: ‘God blessed the 
seveath day, and sanctified it; because that 
init he had rested from all his work, which 
God created and made.’ 

When the precept was afterwartls deliver- 
ed to the Jews, it is expressed very ciffer- 
ently: ©Six days shalt thou labour, and do 
all that thou Fast to do; bit the seventh day 
isthe Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In at 
thou shalt net do any work, thou, not thy 
son, nor thy dauphter, nor thy man servant, 
hor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor the 
stranger that is within thy grates, 

Mere you observe, the seventh day is styl- 
eda Sabbath : and this idea of rest from la- 
bortr swallows up every other consideration, 
ard engrosses the commandment. 

Whatever honour God cornmands to be 
paid to himself, it iz all required for the sake 
cf the worshipper, Rest was now become 
a cehef necessary to fallen man, concemned 
to * eat Lread in the sweat of his face.’ 

Bat when the seventh day was first * bless 
ed and sanctiiicd,” he was not yet driven 
‘fourth from the garden of Eden, to till the 
ground trom whence he was taken;’ nor 
that ground yet cursed, ‘to bring forth 
thorns and thistles’ to him. Lis daily task 





Was pleasure ; exceeded only by the joy he 
felt at the weekly return of his thankszivings. 


Happy state of Innocente and ease, from 
which we fell in Adam! 
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them was slavery, and disobedience death. | 


king, aS it ‘were on purpose to pronounce | 
over our head the sentence of condemnation. | 
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shall all be mate alive. There remaineth 
yet arest for the people of God.” 

This life is to us the ‘six days of labour,’ 
and Heaven our everlasting Sadsath. ‘Let 
us labour therefore to enter into that rest.’ 

Driven out from the seat of bliss by cher- 
ubim and a flaming sword, condemned to 
struggle through the thorny wilderness of 
this world, and eat our bread. ‘ in sorrow til]! 
we return to dust,’ we yet look for a ‘ better 
country, that is an heavenly ;’ a happier Eden, | 
gained by the second Adam, and to be lost | 
no more. *¢ To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, whichis in the 


midst of the Paradise of God’ O 


in science, that bounded the utmost range of 
thought, now lost among the rubbish of an- 
tiquity, or rejected as the chimeras of dis- 
tempered minds ;—these,, are the, tributes 
which the succession of time pays to the iné 
variableness of eternity, and these, admonish 


us to beautify and adorn that spiritual tem- 


ple which shall be ralsed beyond the vale of 
orc negli evi) RE one. en 

. The objccts of our association are the re- 
straint of improper desires and Passions, the 
promotion of active benevolence among men, 
and a correct knowledge of the dutics we 
ewe to God, our, neighbours and oiirselves. 
| How are. these objects best to be cffected, 








ae , and how can they be promoted tothe utmost 
sie MASONIC, | of which they are capabie? These mae 

A 3 quiries eminently worthy of men and masons 

ae AN ADDRESS {28 Intelligent and as accountable beings. 


The character of our. institution is not now 
to be formed ; its active operation through 
a succession of ages, in aid of civilization, of 
the development of moral principle, of the 
introduction of the arts, of the cuitivation of 
the sciences,—in fine, of whatever has amele 
J iorated the condition of man ;—on these are 

founded its, high, deserving character, and 
these form its claims to our veneration and 
our best exertions to preserve it unimpair- 
ed... In order to this, our first business 
should be extreme caution in determining to 
whom this important trust is to be cominit- 
ted.. All societies lose their efficiency and 
their influence when the management of their 
concerns is intrusted to weak or wicked 
hands.. Let him who is desirous of becom- 
ing one of our order, have the important re- 
quisition of a pure heart. , Wathort this he 
can neither bring the acceptable sacrifice of 
holy affections to the altar of God, or devote 
himseif to the duties of charity in his inter- 
course with man. The service of years ded 
voted to his formulary would be ‘poor indeed 
without the wiiling tribute_of a tear devoted 
to the sorrows of, another; and though he 
may apparently shed a halo of light around 
him, it will be but the borrowed reflection 
of another’s splendour. |... 

By a recurrence to the objects of our as- 
sociation, we cannot misunderstand what 
qualifications are necessary in order that any 
one should become a candidate for ipitiation. 
Riches and-honours are but secondary quali+ 
fications... A man may possess all these, and 
may be what is commonly. termed respecta- 
ble ; that is, he may never have been guilty 
of offences that have made him amenable to 
the laws of his country, or demeaned himself 
so far. as to be excluded from society, and 
still he may be a very unfit candidate for the 
honours of masonry. Notwithstanding -all 
these, he may possess a mean and selfish 
‘emper, sordid and contracted feelings, and 
very indefinite views of moral principle. 
However our interest and prejudices ase mex 
may bias our feelines, as masons the oath of 
God is upoh us to say to him when he ap- 
proaches our thresho!d, “ thus far shalt thou 
}come and_no farther.” Can we hope that 
the ceremonies of initiation will renovate his 
heart and his feelings? It is worse than au 
idle hope ; four a barren heart cannot yield 
tho¢e moral products, which, as first. fruits, 
are presénted-a peace offeving to Him in 
whom we put our trust. The ceremoity of 
initiation can never efface the poilutions of 
licentiousness or the stains of guilt; and he 
who in the ordinary walks of life exhibits the 
debasing effects of malignant passions, will 
not; on his admission, receive the amiable 
temper of charity. Masonry does not pro< 
pose to create affections, but to direct them ; 
and presents new motives to the heart al- 
ready enjisted on the side of virtue. 

The facility with which our dcors have 
been opened to those who seek admission, is 
not only a subject of regret to many of the 
most zealous supporters of the institution, 
but has occasioned reproaches from those 
who are not of our numbers, and has no doubt 
prevented many from participating in its 
benefits. If a man of indifferent character 
and reptitation gain admission, his religious 
neighbour will look upon the transaction at 
least with suspicion, and probably he will 
acquire prejudices which will never be ef- 
faced. ‘Thus pafticular instances of irrezu- 
larity create disaffection to the institution, 
and hewever erroneous the impression, it 
will be of 1 avail to explain its professed 
objects, when at variance with practice. 
This always occasions a humilia:ing applica» 
tion of those words—‘by their fruits shall 
ye know them.’’ 

It is in vain to attempt disguising the ire 
regularities which too often render ineffectu- 
al the good purposes of our institution. It 
is expected of masons that they will live so- 
ber and moral lives. If they do this, they 
have the reward which every good man feels 
from the consciousness of rectitude, the 
steady confidence of their brethren, and the 
hope that at the consummation of their works 
it will be said to them, “ well done good and 


Delevered in Mount Lebanon Lodge, Nov. 

24, 1817, on the visitation of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts. By R.W. Thom- 
as Power, Esq. Secretary to the Depu- 
tation. q 


R. W. Maser, 


Tats evening, a masonic li¢ht closes its 
annual revolution. . Its. brightness will be 
happily remembered when it shall have pass. 
ed from otr masonic horizon, and the satele 
lite, that reflects its last ray, may serve at 
least to convince you. that the light which 
makes visible an object so distant shall not: 
be extinguished, but shall again berform its 
grateful course While I am conscious that 
the humble tribute I may pay cannot add a 
ray to its brightness, I am happy in the as-: 
surance that no cffort can rob it of its. merite. 
ed splendour fere, and. still happier in the 
hope that it shall receive its perfect lustre 
at the fountain of light Aereafter. 

Next to the strong sense I indulge in the: 
kindness that occasions my addressing you 
this e*ening,.no circumstance could add 
more to its value than the. relation I sustain 
to the lodge over which you preside ; and if 
I feel something of that extreme of sensibil- 
ity that expands with a sun-beam or shrinks . 
at a dew-drop, I may hope to obtain pardon 
trom your resnected visi ers, but lam sure 
[ shall receive it fom the members of Mount | 
Lebanon Lodge. : 

My temerity, in ste 


nding in this place and 
depriving you of those remarks which would 
come sanctioned with ma.ured experience 
and acknowledged taicut, might seem to de- 
mand an upology—but while I bow with ree! 
spectful deference to the Icarning, which in 
anvother situation might induce all the se- 
verity of criticism, I tec! that heve J ani sur- 
rounded by my brethren, whose hearts beat. 
with the brightest and miicest of human vir- 
tues—ciurity.. The remarks [ shall make | 
are designed rather as cautions erainst future 
errors iltan as corrections to those thai have 
passed; and altbough I may not achieve the 
work of the latter, it is not too much to hope 
I may in some degree succeed in the hum- 
ble employment ot the former. ee 
All combinaticns of men, whether of a civ- 

i!, moral or religious nature, have ever been 
formed on certain general rules, as the basis 
Jon which their social relations and individu- 
al character should be fennded, and by 
which their feelings and habits should be 
regulated. The first dawnings of consctous- 
ness taught ws that alone we are helpless, 
and every stieht derangement of the human 
system admonishes us that we are depend- 
ent. But our helplessness and dependence 
are not confined to corporeal imbecility, or 
the casua! disorders incidental to mar; they 
are more plainly demonstrated in those ir- 
regular passio..s that perpetually derange the 
steady efforts of reason, and those improper 
desires which mislead us from objects most 
worthy of pursuit, and which comport with 
the condition and expectations of rational be- 
ings. In political compacts, the personal 
liberty we surrender is the condition of that 
security which- protects us from superior 
strength and cunning, ahd ensures our per- 
sons and property against the lawless hand 
of violence. ‘ihis form of social relations, 
which is found, however imperfectly, among 
the most eject tribes that claim affinity to 
our species, can never, in its mest perfect 
shape, embrace those of a moral and reli- 
gions nature, which are wholly improper for 
political legislation. Hence those innumer- 
able voluntary associations, in all ages of the 
world, for the cultivation and improvement 
of those virtues and social affections which 
form individual dignity and the worth of so- 
ciety. Hence that variety of systems, each 
professing to teach the attributes of the true 
God, the heres of this hile, and the rewards 
of the future. 

The various civil, moral and religious in- 
stitutions that have sprung up and flourished 
and decayed ;—whose monuments, almost 
oblitcrated by the withering hand of time, 
now subserve the mere purposes of curlosi- 
, toed onthe weet anger - wart wes pi faithful servants.” 

sive pillar, the splendid conre, the loity tem | ty 
ple, that challenged the admiration of their From what has been effected by our insti- 
cote mporaries, but which have now suak in | tution, in alleviating the distresses and suf- 
undisturbed forgetfulness, the splendid works | ferings: which are the common lot of man- 
of art, that once seemed the ultimatum of kind, we Can, in some measure, judge of the 
rae : happy consequences that weuld arise froma 
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Gniform, undeviating adherence to the excel- 
lent principles on whicir itis founded.- The 
dutics of a mason are taught in our lodges, 
but are to be practised in the world, as 
christians, as citizens and as neighbours ; 
and in our famil.es, as fathers, husbands, 
sens ad brothers. It is a useless parade to 
talk ‘of the subjection of irregular passions 
here, if we permit them to triumph in our 
dntercourse with the world, and agitate the 
quiet cf our fire-sides ; and whatever may 
be our theoretic acquirements, we have made 
but little improvement of masonic light une 
Jess it add new obligativuns and motives to 
the performance of our civil and domestic 
dutics. Is it strange that masonry should 
be leoked upon with difference, and sone- 
times with contempt, when those who pro- 
{css its tenets, instead of exercising drother- 
dy love, evince an envious, slandering ‘or ma- 
lignant spirit; who, instead of redief, exhibit 
a heatt devoted to sordid and avaricious feel- 
ings; and who, for the divire attribute of 
weeh, substitute petty equivocation, and 
muke their interest paramount to integrity ! 
Certainly the purity of their motives mey 
Vcll Ve questioned Whenever these are wit- 
nessed, and those associations which suffer 
them to go unneticed and unpunished will 
always bear the discredit of such unworthy 
individuals. Although it is one of our great 
coatics to extend the hand ef charity to an 
unheppy brother, we owe a higher duty to 
Him whose all-sceing eye is constantiy up- 
on ws, and when the gentle admonitions of 
friemistiip fail, let decided and unequivocal 
reproof be given in such manner that the 
honeur of the institution may be vindicated, 
and the crror corrected. Let the world see 
that we hold no communion with the irreli- 
gious and profane, and our association will 
then attain the high rank it deserves, 

In the carkest period of our progress 
through life, we are taught that the provi- 
cence of God is over us, and we bring the 
offering of grateful hearts to his altar. The 
best affections are hcre Cedicated, and the 
yotives to this service are enforced on the 
minds of those who perceive his power, not 
cnly in the lightning of heaven, but in the 
cold and checriess lainp of the glow-worm ; 
who discover his wisdom in the regular pro- 
sression of the heavenly systems, and in the 
icllen, withered leaf of sutumn ; who are con- 
scious of his goodness, not only in the gift 
of that unbounde @range of thought that em- 
Lraces universal existence, but of those gen- 
tie sympathies of the heart that bind us in 
the sacred ties of brotherhood. 

Freemasonry not only proposes to mitigate 
the cistresses of litle, to sooth the tumultu- 
cus passions and ¢ffections, and enhance the 
value of our raticnal enjoyments, but Icads 
us tocontcinplate the narrow house we soon 
shall eccupy, ard points beyond the grave 
to tke hope of a blissful hereafter. We look 
within the pale of mortality ; the names of 
these who were dear to us produce a mo- 
mentary contraction of the heart, a mournful 
presage, that here too the evening of our 
days will soon be closed, and the tear of af- 
fection that trembles to-day on another’s 
tumb, will be transferred to-morrew to the 
piace we shall inhabit. These become 
strong incentives to a well regulated life, 
and whenthe whispers of conscience plead 
eT in vala to our unsubdued passions, the grrave, 
‘ that universal monitor, informs us that this 
7 must be their final consummation. 

Unaiced by the efforts of creative genius, 





“a i ;! which approximate toward the ineffable at- 
st tributes of divinity ; unversed in those hab- 

eS its of self control, which suppress irregular 
PEEK desires and moderate our hopes and our 
ae fears ; uninstructed in those ptinciples of 

\ wae morality, which fix the boundaries of our 
rey rights in our individgal and social relations ; 

ah unaffected by the purity and benevolence of 
that kind Being, who controls the destiny of 
Ais cur lives ;—were this the state of our exist- 


cnce, we might vegetate and die to enrich 
f st our mother carth ; but could never compre- 
Pie $ hend that faith which is to be rewarded by 
the beat‘fic vision of perfect love, that hope 
which is to be exchanged for a blissful real- 
ty, or that charity, which, reficcted trom the 
conhnes of sie, shall brighten on the bor- 
Gers olf eternity. 





Leiof Mistory of the Religious and Military 
Order of Kxicnrs Tempiaks of St. John 
cf Jerusalcme 




























{Continued } 

June religious zeal which animated the 
Christians of those days was not to be damp- 
edby the numerous and dreadful obstacles 
which lay in their way to Jerusalem : neither 
the dangers of the sea, nor the still greater 
periis of their passage from the sea-shore, 
by the bands of ferocious rubbers who were 
perpetually infesting the passes, nor the 
Jeavy tnbates and ill-usage which they knew 
must necessarily compose their Jot after 
their arrival at the holy city, could deter 
them from undertaking the hazardous pil- 
erimage. One sicht of the cave where the 
Redeemer of the world had been Jaid, one 
prostration on the spot where he shed his 
Iood for the redemption of man, one kiss of 
the venerable relics there deposited, made 
Be them forget their fatigues, their dangers, 

heir wounds, their oppressions, and the e- 
als that still surrounded and Jay before 
phe enlishtened of the present day may 
their ardour of devotion as super- 
s, the trifling sceptic may laugh at 
groveliing and irrational notions ; but 
istian of modern times, unwarped by 
m, and untainted with infidelity, can- 
himscit to condemn the motives 
se pious mea were actuated. 





* 


The manner in which they expressed their 
love to him under whose banner they were 
enlisted, may not, indeed, give us respect- 
able ideas of their understandings, but surcly 
he can have but little genuine sensibility who 
can withhold his admiration of their forti- 
tude and their picty. 

Great numbers of these religious men per- 
ished at the very gates of Jerusalem, from the 
barbarous treatment which they received at 
the hands of the infidels: and so gemeval and 
dreadful were the hardships they underwent 
as to excite universal pity and indignation 
throughout the whole Christian world. 

As it was accounted a high and even ne- 
cessary act of devotion fora Christian in 
those days to visit Palestine, the utmost rev- 
erence was paid to such as had undergone 
the perijous adventure, aud the greatest in- 
dignation was kindled in the bosoms of Chris- 
tians in every country against those who 
rendered the journey thither a measure of 
so dangerous a nature. 

It is not then at all to be wondercd at, that 
the smallest means should produce so extra- 
ordinary and stupendous a step as the rising 
of the Christian world in a united body for 
the extirpation of the infidels from the holy 
land, and the recovery ef it once more to the 
dominion of the cross. The manners and 
inclination ofall Europe were exact’y in that 
stale to render such a measure easy, by 
whomsoever recommended. 

He who had the honour of first preaching 
up the necessity of this expedition was a 
poor hermit of Amicns, who having visited 
the holy land under all the difficulties attend- | 
ing such a journey, and having experienced 
the calamitics which were common to thosc | 
who undertook it, could emphatically, and 
powerfully too, call for the attention of his 


1 feHow-christfans toe so interesting a subject. 


Peter, for such was his name, burning with 
the most ardent zeal for the cause of his 
fellowesojourners, applied first to Simeon the 
Greek Patriarch, a prelate of considerable 
piety, muificence, and interest.—Simcon 
expressed his approbation of the hermit’s 
design, and his wishes for its success ; but 
convinced him, that from the declining state 
of the Eastern empire no assistance could 
thence be expected towards it. He urged 
that the holy land could not be delivered 
from the rapacious and oppressive hands of 
the infidels any other way than by a league 
of the Christian princes of the West. 

Though damped in the cutsct of his 
views, the hermit was not disheartened ; but, 
agreeable to the opinion, and consonant to 
the advice of the patriarch, he determined to 
apply to the Pope, amd also to the principal 
F.uropean potentates, and endeavour to stim- 
ulate thein all to concur in this glorious de- 
sign. 

The soul of Peter was involved in this 
mighty scheme, and, therefore, taking ship- 
ping at Joppa, he proceeded to Italy, where 
he presented Ietters of recommendation from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and depicted the 
condition of the Christians in Palestine in so 
moving a manner as greatly to affect both 
the pontiff and his council. That pope was 
Urban the second, a Frenchman by birth,a 
man of considcrable discernment, and ani- 
mated by a just proportion of religious zeal. 

The Pope gave the Hermit his permission 
to travel over Europe, and to preach up the 
necessity of the crusade ; promising, at the 
same time, that if his mission should be at- 
tended with success, he would strengthen it 
by every means in his power. 

Thus empowered and enceuraged, Peter 
departed with the blessing of his holiness, 
and visited every part of Europe, represent- 
ing, wherever he came, in his public ha- 
rangues, the deplorable condition of the 
Eastern Christians, and the miseries sustain- 
ed by the Pilgrims to the holy Jana. 

The warmth of his address, the glowing 
picture which his experience and zeal so 
thoroughly qualified him to draw ; the strik- 
ing figure which he exhibited, being bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with a beard reaching 
to his girdle ; his great alsstinence and char- 
Fity 3 all conspired, in an age of superstition, 
ignorance, and valour, to ensure him the 
completest success. 

Euthusiasm pervaded the multitude like 
an electrical shock. The prince and the 
peasant, the nobles and their vassals, young 
and old, rich and poor, of either sex, burned 
With indignation against those who profaned 
the spot where their Lord was crucified, and 
that where his precious body had been de- 
posited during the short space cf his death. 

All were on fire to set out instantly on 
this great expedition, which appeared to be 
no other than the cause of heaven ; and all 
other censiderations were now butied in that 
grand one of recovering the holy land from 
the infidels. 

Tn less than a year the Hermit had passed 
over Europe, and returned to the Pope with 
the most satisfactory account of his mission. 

In consequence of the favourable dis 
position which was universally exhibited 
to the views of the missionary, Urban call- 
ed two councils in the year 1095; the first 
at Placentia in Italy, and the other at Cler- 
mont in France. 

The same spirit prevailed through each 
of these assemblies ; even private feuds 
were now Jost, and ail the difference seemed 
to be who should approve himself the inost 
zealous in a cause of so much importance to 
the Christian Interests. 

One voice burst from al! parts of the meet- 
ing, and nothing was heard for a time but 
Dieu le veut, God will huve itso! These 
words becume the device, and also the signal 
for an onset to the Christian soldiers. 

By the last of these councils it was order- 











ed, that every soldier engaged in this enter- 


prise should wear a red cross on his right 
shoulder. . 

The ecclesiastics who composed this coun- 
cil, as soon'as it was ended, preached up 
the necessity of the crusade with such zeal, 
that a prodigious army was soon raised. This 
mighty mass, which scemed to hang porten- 
tous over the fate of Asia, was a motley 
mixture of priests and laics, old and young, 
men and women, prompted by various mo- 
tives to engage in the expedition. Such an ill- 
sclected army must have soon been destroy- 
ed, had not some noble scidiers supported 
them by -bands of regular and disciplined 
troops. - The principal of these was Godfrey 
of Bouillon, who headed a body of ten thou- 
sand horse, and seventy thousand foot. All 
the parties composing the crusade took the 
route to Constantinople. This was in the 
year 1096, when, upon the plains before that 
illustrious capital of the East, the Christian 
princes mustered a hundred thousand horse, 
and six hundred thousand foot. The Greek 
emperor Alexis beheld with equal surprise 
and concern this formidable assemblage in 
the heart of his empire ; and though he 
knew the nature of their design, and had 
received strong letters from the Pope, re- 
commending the pious adventurers to his 
prerectien, yet, being a prince of the most 
perfidious disposition, he determined to ruin 
the enterprise under thé mus of friendship. 
Blinded by his professions, and sensible of 
his power, the Latin princes engaged to 
take the city of Nice for him, which’ the 
infidels had seized. To this place they laid 
siege in the spring fo!lowiag, and in about 
a month delivered it up to the emperor. 
sooner had they achieved for him this signal 
advantage, than he rewarded it by entering 
into a secret league with the sultan Soliman, 
by which ke engaged to injure the crusaders 
as much as possible. 

While this Christian prince thus formed 
an alliance with the intidels onthe one hand, 
the caliph of Egypt, dreading the pewer of 
the Turcomans, entered into a treaty with 
the heads of the crusade on the other. 

The army of the cross pushed on into 
Asia, and took Antioch, farsus, and Edessa ; 
but while they were thus engaged the caliph 
of Egypt, separating from them, seized upon 
Jerusalem, with a determination to rescrve 
itto himself. The Christian princes, though 
surprised at this treachery, yet did not re- 
linquish their design of recovering the cap- 
ital of Palestine. ‘They arrived before it on 
the 7th of Junc 1099, but the number of 
their troops was now reduced to- twenty 
thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse. 
The Egyptian commander had garrisoned 
the place with forty thousand regular troops, 
besides twenty thousand inhabitants whom 
he had compelled to military service. 

After a close siege of five weeks it was 
taken by assault, and the whole Christian 
army entered therein on July 15, 1099, put- 
ting above ten thousand of the vanquished 
tothe sword. The streets of the holy city 
ran down with blood ; and the feeling heart 
cannot help lamenting that men who profess- 
edto be actuated by motives of religion, 
should disgrace that religion by murders of 
the most cruel kind. 

The utmost joy was diffused over the 
Christian world at this conquest, which was 
still further enhanced by a glorious victory 
obtained hy Godfrey over the caliph of 
Egypt, who was marching with a large army 
to raise the siege. 

On his return to Jerusalem Godfrey visit- 
ed the hospital of St. John, where he wis 
received by the administrator named Gerard, 
avery pious man. Here the prince found 
numbers of the wounded soldiers lodged 
and treated in the most affectionate manner ; 
and he was so captivated with the excellent 
nature of the institution, as not only to take 
it under his protection, but settled upon it 
some valuable estates which belonged to his 
lordship in Brabant. 

Several young cavaliers who ‘had experi- 
enced the benefits of the hospital, or rather 
Lodge, entered themselves of the Order, 
and settled upon it their property. In con- 
sequence of this the Society flourished to 
sucha degree that Gerard was appointed 
rector of it,'and a regular habit was adopted 
by the fraternity, consisting of a black robe 
with a white cross of cight points on the side 
near the heart. 

The city of Jerusalem being now in the 
hands of the Christians, the swarms of pil- 
grims which resorted thither were innumer- 
able, and as they were mostly entertained in 
the hospital of St. John, they returned with 
such accounts of the benevolence exercised 
in it, as to draw to it large benefactions from 
all parts of Christendom. Gerard was soon 
enabled to erect a magnificent church to the 
memory of St. John the Baptist, and addition- 
ai buildings to advance the charitable design 
of the institution, Nor was it long before 
the Hospitallers of St. John had houses for 
the accommodation of the distressed in 
France, Spain, Italy, and other countries ; 
all, however, dependent upon the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem as their head. 

These were all taken under the protection 
of the Holy See, by Paschal Il. who yrant- 
ed them various privileges, which were 
strengthened and extended by his successors. 

waa 
A UBEFUL MINT. 

Tue usefulness and reputation of our fra- 
ternal and charitable institution has been in- 
jured by the mysterious and unintelligible 
manner, in whith the brethren frequently 
mention it: for the considerate part of man- 
kind will never credit the wonderful things 


| which are sometimes insinuated 
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MISERIES OF EDITORS. 
Me in sylvam abstrudo densam atque ashe: 


Cic. : ie humanity. ‘ 
Tue difficulty of tonducting a publis | oars 
journal, in such a manner as to give satisface _| ue . 
tion to all its readers and maintain the indes every ats ‘ 
pendence of an editor, must be apparent on _ sien ae | 
the slightest reflection. To do homage to — knowle a 
entitled oT 


pride, evcn by silence, requires, often, a sacé : 
rifice of feeling which is not easily made ; _ 
but to gratify all the exactions of vanity and — 
ostentation is far beyond the power of one ~ 
who moves in the arbit which is circumscrib- 
ed by honour, integrity and independence. 
It was not without long and patient consid- 


we imagine 
the conclu: 
We presur 
mended the 
tle disputes 
in preferet 





eration of the utter impossibility of pleasing strength. 
all, aud ‘the palpable probability of displeas. which he 
ing some, that we commenced the labour of abruptly. 
conducting this paper. We pretend to no pursued, al 
higher degrees of perfection than our fellow fon hee 
beings. Such is the natural constitution —— 
of mankind, that what {s fair and honourable these sbew 
in the view of one man appears to another sacenil 
like personal satire and wanton injury. We ar. 
have not the magic art to cast a mist before ia found 
the eyes of the world, and reconcile the vae a a tt 
rious whims, caprices, tastes, and modes of 3 
thinking ;-~do what we will, all things will . : 
sull * appear yellow to the jaundiced cye ;”” Bin ps 
and he who should resolve never to publish P hed the | 
till he had ascertained that the proud man er to hav 
would not be angry, the vain man not morti- resent 5 
fied, nor the weak one not grieved, would as ed 
scon find bimscif in the predicament of “ the b ‘said “ the 
Father hig Son end tie Ass,” who by: en- no prejud 
deavouring to please all, offended all, and pede his « 
were rewarded with the hisses and contempt 4 wie y 
of every spectator. cial po 


In that department of a paper which pro- a 


i secret li 
fesses to review the literary productions of — 


quiry ind 


the times, it is hardly possible to write in- “ Nil = 

dependently without giving offence. There poem 
4 ¢ 

probably never was an author who did not undertak' 


ticemed | 
now con 


think reviewers partial and unjust; if they — 
censure him, they are blinded by prejudice — 


or instigated by personal malice or resente A late ac 
: : ; construct 

ment; if they flatter him, he has an appetite ond tet! 
- 9 ' 


like the daughters of the horseleach, which 
cry “give, give’— 


which fol 
by birds 


For flattery never seems absurd ; retreat, @ 


The flatter’d always take your word. yr “ws . 
Hyperboles, though ne’er so great, proaches 
Will still come short of selfsconceit, the surre 

We have resolved never to give pain by. tre. Mi 
unmerited severity of remark; we should a -_ 
weep to see a fly broken upon a wheel, and | ser 
put to unnecessary torture. We have also ~ the rive 
resolved to exercise a privilege which we - by the s 
hold in common with our fellow-citizens, of _ 3 line io 
expressing our opinion freely on the com- ne 
mon topics of. the day, whether literary, © aprile 
moral or political. Our opinion is but that shoal Ww 
of an individual, and may or may not coincide * by follo 
with that of a majority of readers. The pub- ’ i — 
lic will decide on its correctness and the — Mea 
degree of importanée to be attached to it. that its 
We expect in return to become the subjects That 
of the same treatment, and shall not complain ae 
if we are handled with the same degree of. é pe = 
magnanimity. 3 uttentic 

We are not entirely blind to our ewn ime + Louis I 
perfections. We may often necd a monitor, sapene 
and shall always receive with gratitude and a oe 
respect the suggestions of friendship. We : waters 
shall meet with becoming deference the an pice de 
imadversions of experience and gogd nature, es 
and listen to the reproof of age and gentle- : cal 
ness, with a willingness to amend. The in- roaring 
terference of folly and impertinence, may | league 
lead us to a different course. M. 

—— 
THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 

It may not be known to all our teadersy Has 
that a scries of Tracts under the above title . the st 
has been published in this town, by the | chara 
Massachusetts Peace Society. ‘The tenth — 
number is just from the press, Its contents. psc 
are In eve 

Review of Concessions by Frederick II. king of of thi 
Prussia—Extracts from a communication written in It ha 
New-York—The trial by jury compared with war whicl 
—Remarks on preparations for »peace—Review of 
the Holy Alliance and Imperial Manifesto—Corres- <aom 
pondence between the M. P. S. and the Emperor of lame 
Russia—and various other letters from correspond- durin 
ents, records of facts, &c. &cs denot 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the a- aan 
vowed abject of these tracts is to diffuse pa- a : 
cific principles, and abolish, if possible, the with 
custom of war, by correcting public senti- 3 razin 
ment and rendering unpopular the common = 8«=«S eset 
pretexts which lead to it. P. 7 

In the review of the king of Prussia’s Gres 
book, the writer has exposed the frivolous. a #lam 
ness of most of the causes which led to the and 
wars in which that monarch was engaged; 
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ont gears” ‘war, a8 given by the great war- 
iy whith the writer makes 
the facts which he presents to the reader, 
e and interesting to the cause of 
They are addressed to Christian 
wulers, and to ministers of religion, as acm 
4s to the common people 5 they are om as 
every man of sane mind and humane dispo- 
sition must feel, and, feeling cin eune 
:nowledge their propriety. In ul . _ 
entitled * Trial by Jury compared wi . ae 
we imagine tbat the writer has not = 
the conclusion which he at first intended." 
We presume he intended to have recom- 
mended the mediation of a third party to set- 
ile disputes between two contending — 
in preference to an appeal to na on 
strength. His reflections, on the prneeran 
which he has drawn, are broken ane = er 
abruptly. The subject might have been 
and many strong reasons exhibited 
course of conduct. 
further notice of 


are solemn, 
humanity. 


pursued, 
‘or the adoption of such a 
We shall take some 


«hese Tracts hereafter. 
Some judicious remarks on the objects 


ind proceedings of the Peace Society may 
se found in the last No. of the North- 


American Review. ; 
Se 


NIAGARA BRIDGE. 


‘nat enterprising spirit which at different 
eriods in the history of mankind has aston- 
ished the eye that witnessed It, appears nev- 
er to have been more active than it 18 at 
present ; the powerful and roaring cataract 
is rendered subservient to the pleasure or in- 
terest of the industrious projector, and before 
him “ the great mountain becomes a plain - 
no prejudices or difficulties appal him or im- 
pede his operations. Were a Roman of the 
davs of Marcellus to re-appear, he might 
probably imagihe that we had obtained the 
grand postulatum of Archimedes; while the 
secret lics in perseverance and ardent en- 
quiry induced by the principle of Franklin, 
“Nil desperandum.” We are led to thes: 
remarks by the numerous accounts which 
our late papers contain of improvements and 
undertakings, Which the lastage would have 
deemed fvolish and visionary, but which are 
now conecived and executed with rapidity. 
A jate account states that a bridge had been 
constructed from the pen land to Goat Isl- 
apd, in the Falls of Niagara. ‘This island, 
which for ages has been untenanted except 
by birds of prev, who here found a secure 
retreat, and which. in the midst of the than- 
der ef the cataract seemed to bid defiance 
to the efforts of human Ingenuity, 1s now ap- 
prouched with safety, although the force of 
the surrounding stream shakes It io its cen- 
tre. Mr Schultz, whose imeresting work 
hes obtained much reputation, Infaems us 
that a passage to this island was first discov- 
ered by a man who in attempting to cross 
the river too near the falls, was hurricd away 
by the stream ; when he arrived at a spot in 
a Wine with the upper end of the island, ex- 
erting himself with all the strength of des- 
pair, his paddle struck the bottom, and on 
springing out of his canoe he- discovered a 
shoal which he traced nearly to the island; 
by following this upthe river he fortunately 
‘scaped to the shore. Jn 1897 Mr. Schiuliz 
visited the island by the same course, ana 
‘ts safety being ascertained, it is probable 
‘hat its visiters have since been numerous. 

That a bridge should be erected in such a 
situation as this, is beth a subject of wonder 
und gratification. From the earliest cges 
of our country have these falls attrected 
attention and caused astonishment. Father 
Louis Hennipin, in a work published in 1698, 
savs—"“This wonderful cownfall is com. 
pounced of two great cross streams with an 
isle sloping along the middle of it. The 
weters which fall from this horrible preci- 
pice do foam and boil after the most hideous 
manner imaginable, making an outragcous 
»oise more terrible than thunder, for when 
the wind blows out of the South, their dismal 
roaring may be heard more than fifteen 
leagues off.” 


—>en 
THEATRICAL.. 
THE MOUNTAINEERS 
Has ever been a popular entertainment on 


the stage. Jt exhibits a great variety of | 


character, and requires the support of emi- 
nent talent in almost every person of the 
drama. Octavian was originally played by 
Kenible, and is the property of the first actor 
mevery company. Mr. Duff's delineation 
of this lunatic is one of his happiest efforts. 
It has less of the measured elocution of 
which we have complained, and more of the 
chastened passion whose absence we have 
lamented, than any thing he has attempted 
during the season. His costume certainly 
denoted the office which Sed allotted him,— 
** ragged ambassador from the wild beasts 
of the mountains.” Sadi, by Mr. Bernard, 
and .fgnes, by Mrs. Wheatley, we beheld 
with great satisfaction. Mr. Hughes in Lul- 
razin Muley was haughty, imperious ard 
resentful. It was a soud picture of Moorish 
tespotism and tyranny. We view with un- 
“ommon regard the performances of Mr. 
lircen. It is seldom that we see the rule of 
Hamict so well exemplified as in his correct 
‘id centiemanly delineations which are nel- 


~_ oo Luise PGUS Nor tac tame ; Dut seein to 


“consistent both with the torrent of passion 


aiid the modesty of nature. His Rogue was 
happily conceived, and pleasingly executed. 


THE THREE AND DEUCE. 


The representmion of the three Singles 
by Mr. Brown is réally s wonderful perform- 
ance. The versatility of his talent gives 
spirit and distinctness to each of the char- 
acters. But what most excites admiration 
is the inconceivable rapidity of his transform- 
ations. He is no sooner ‘off as Pertinax, 
than he comes on as Percival, but having 
undergone a metamorphosis, that might ap- 
parently have occupied an hour. Mr. Bray’s 
Humphry is highly anusing. When nei- 
ther of these gentlemen are concerned in 
the dialogue, the interest of this entertain- 
ment is entirely ata stand. We would sug- 
gest the propriety of cutting off the first 
scene, both for brevity and decency's sake. 


THE APOSTATE. 

A tragedy under this title was perform- 
ed for the first time in Boston on Monday 
evening. It isthe production ofa Mr. Shbiel, 
and we believe his first dramatic essay. It 
has all the characteristics of a good tragedy, 
and the acturs were happy in their respective 
characters. It is long since we have seen 
Mrs. Powell in a part so well fitted to 
display those powers, which, when called 
into action, never fail to please. The play 
abounds in the pathetic und it is in scenes of 
this description where domestic distresses 
are represented in uhcir highest colouring, 
that she can touch with exquisite pathos 
the chord of sympathy, till every vibration 
causes a throb of sensibility. 

Malec by Mr. Duff was a fine picture of 
that high minded patriotism, which scorns 
apostacy and can never suffer the most daz- 
ziing rewards to come in competition with 
national honour and independence; his 
high and magnanimous feelings were deliver- 
ed with impressive dignity. 

Mr Brown was very goed in Hemeva, 
the apostate ; we have only one fault to find 
with him. He places himseif in an attitude, 
and prcserves it much too long to appear 
natural. This was observable In scvera: ine 
stances, during the long speeches of Matec 
and Pescara. in many parts, he expressed 
the conflicting emotions of his mind with 
much accuracy and discrimination. 

Mr. Green's Pescara does not need our 
praise 

Yhe ploy we think will be often welcome 
ed by anumerous and applauding audicnce. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLICESCE-e 
tive 


A Ma. J Locke at Portland proposes 
ing a complete course of Lectures on Chiet 
istry, to comprise, besides suibjccts more 
strictly chemical, optics: electricity and gal- 
vanism. ‘he application of chemistry to 
agriculture and the arts are to be paricular- 
ly dwelt "pon, 


tie 


A new and clegant map of the city of 
New-York has lately been publishea by D. 
Longworth, embellished with views ef the 
proncipal buildings, and a guide and alpha- 
petical arrangement of the streets ag 

Among the noveltics in public amusement, 
we observe that a Mr. Cartwright is enter- 
taining the inhabitants of New-York with 
a performance on “Jusical Glasses, which, it 
is suid in one of the pipers of that city, may 
“ challenge competition, for melody, expres- 
sion, and swectness of tone.” Mr. C. closes 
ws performances with a display of philo- 
sophical fire works, by an apparatus, from 
which “inflammable air is made to assume 
a multitude of figures, with various and 
wonderful charges, in every variegation of 
the most vivid colours. The whoie pro- 
duced without sinoke, gunpowder or deto- 
Nation.” 


Memoirs of that extraordiaary youth 


Zcrah Ceiburn, In one volume quarte, are 
about to be published in London, by J. B. 
Moore, Esq. 

Sir Robert Wilson’s new work, entitled a 
“ Sketch of the military and political Rescur: 
ces of Russia,” which has excited an unusual 
interest in Europe, is in the press at New- 
York. 

Mr. Artiguenave advertises a course of 
French Readings and recitations at the Ex- 
change Cofice House in this town, to com- 
mence next week, Mr. A. is said to bea 
pupil of the ceiebrated Tulma; to be a good 
reader and to possess great and versatile tai- 
ents for declamation. 

A work has been lately published in Exe- 
terentitled a Gazett-er of the state of News 
Hampshire, by Ei:phaiet Merrill, and Phin- 
chas Merrill. It consists of 229 pages and 
isdivided into three parts ‘The first rives 
ageneral geographical and statistical view 
af the Static, with a brict sketch of its constie 
tution, lawsand history. Lie second part, 
whith constitutes Kearly two.thirds of the 
i volume, Consists of a topographical descrip- 

tion of each county, town and location in 
the state, as well as the Rivers, Lakes, Ponds 
and Mountains, arranged in atphabetical 
order, ‘The third part consists of a number 
of alphabetical tables of the towns in the 
State, exhibiting theie several distaaces and 
bearing from Boston, Portsmouth, Portland 
and Concord, the number of polls in each 
town, the proportion of taxes puid in 1775, 
and in 1812 by each, the number of horses, 
oxen, cows and sheep, and the number of 
acres of orchard in each. 


The “ Athenzum, or Spirit of the English 
Magazines,” published by Munroe and Fraa- 
cis, Beston, semi-montily, we are pleased to 
hear, is gaining upon the estimation of the 
public. It consists of extracts from various 
periodical works, sclected with a good de- 





. 


gree of taste and judgement. It is well 
ae for those who wish to rend the 


rary essays from the British press, 


without the expence of buyin 
, & a useless 
pret local, and to us, uninteresting spec- 





‘a . ENTERESTIRG Facts. 

He Cincinnati (Ohio) paper of the ioth ult. 
states that the Oliio river had risen more rapidly 
and higher, thar. it was ever known to do, at this 
season Of the year. The rise was estimated at more 
than 40 feet; and fears were entertained that much 


1 must have arisen along the banks of the 
river, by this extraordinary freshet. 


A NEW Bteam Boat has commenced running from 
New-York to Staten Island, and performs the trip, 
about 6 miles, in $4 minutes, The new route to 
Philadelphia, over Staten Island, is now completed, 
and promises the speediest, as well as best accommo- 
dated travelling, any where to be found. 


LeTrTere from New-Orleahs, of the 1sth Oct. 
state that the epidemic had subsided ; and business, 
of every kind was resuming its former activity. 


THE number of deaths at Augusta, (Geo. ) hasbeen 
greater this year than was ever experienced; and 
mostly of persons in the prime of life. 


_ THe Mayor of the city of Washington has issued 
his Proclamation, authorising the destruction of all 
dogs which may be found running at large in that 
city within the thirty days next ensuing, ‘ 


_ Messrs. Rodney, Graham, and Bland, Commis- 
sioners to South America, with Mr. Brackenridge, 
Secretary to the mission, left Baltimore on the 27th 
inst. in the steam boat Virginia, for Norfolk, where 
they will embark on board the Congress frigate, 
Captain Sinclair, and proceed immediately to per- 
form the duties of their appointment. 


THE Quebec Gazette states that the American 
and British parties engaged to explore the line of 
boundary between the District of Maine and New- 
Brunswick, explored the line to the river St. John, 
which they struck about three miles above the falls, 
and prolonged it thence until they reached the 
Ristigouche river, which runs into the bay of Cha- 
leurs. They here desisted for the present, though 
the American party wished to proceed until they 
reached the sources of the waters which fall directly 
into the St. Lawrence. 


A Frencumans hung himself in the rear of Mr. 
Langley’s house, Queen-street, Charleston, on the 
zist Nov. He arrived there a few days since in the 
brig Gen Ripley, from Gibraltar, accompanied by 
his wife and three children, who are thus thrown des- 
titute upon the world ina foreign land The de- 
ceased was a taylor by occupation, and in very in- 
digent circumstances, which probably drove him to 
this act Of desperation. 


DrowneD at Oswego Falls, (N. Y.) Nov. 6, Mr. 
Silas Peirce, stone-cuttcr, late of Boston. He was 
with two others in a boat, which, in spite of every 
effort to the contrary, was precipitated over the 
fail-, and Mr. P. was dashed against the rocks, and 
after combatting the surges for a considerable time, 
decame exhausted, and drowned. His companions 
leaped from the boat before she reached the fall, 
and clung to the foundation of a mill until rescued. 


A SAVANNAH paper of Nov: 18, mentions that 
the thermometer there had indicated a degree of 
cold, which announced the departure of the most 
fatal autumn that Savannah has experienced since 
the colonization of Georgia. Twenty-nine persons 
died of fevers in S. (only two, however, described 
as ycllow) in the week ending the 25th Nov. In 
Charleston, §. C. the mercury sunk on the same day 
to 35 deg. and ice as thick asa doliar was seen in 
various parts of the city. They have bid adieu to 
the yellow fever. 


_ The Spanish Consul at Rouen, has notified all 
French persons who propose to emigrate to South 
America to join the Spanish insurgents, that if 
they are taken with arms in their hands, they will 
be treated as robbers. 


A new Convent of Jesuits has been formed in 
Piedmont. One of the principal noblemen of the 
Court of Turin, the Marquis Grimaldi, has taken 
their hebit. The government has taken an annual 
revenue of ©4,0C0 francs from the University of 
Gono, to give it to this religious order. 


Great quantities of the wheat raised this year on 
the new linds settled by the emigrants to Canada, 
have been ruined by the rust. 

real paper suggests as the cause of the rust, the 
b ground havieg too much seed. The practice of giv- 
ing the acre four or five bushels of seed, which is 
the practice :n England, he says, is enough to ene 
sure the ruin of any crop. On new land, he adds, 
one bu-hel te the acre is quite sufficient. 
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Masonic Calendar. 


Communications of Lodges, Chapters, &c. in Boston 
and vicinity, fer the ensuing weck. 





Grand Ladge of Massachusetts, will meet in Ma- 
son’s Hall, Boston, Monday evening. 


i 
t] 
| St. Andrew’s Lodge, Boston, Thursday evening. 


King Solomon’s Lodge, Charlestown, Tuesday 
evening. 


Officers elected !ast evening in Columbian Lodge 
for the ensuing year. 
R. W. J. Jenkins, Master. 
W. Elijah Morse, Esq S. W. 
W. 3K. B. Appleton, J. W. 
D. Baxter, Trea-urer. 
I. M’Gaw, Secretary. 


Erratum. In our last, amongst the officers of 
Washington Lodge should have been inserted «* W. 
Joshua Holden, Secretary.” 


Marriages. 


In this town, Mr. Benjamin Porter, to Miss Mary 
Burre'l. Mr. Parker Fowle, to Miss Lucy Mayn- 
ard. Mr. John Bright, of Washington, N. C. to 
Miss Mary Stanley. At the Catholic Church, Mr. 
Nathaniel Ladd of Deerfield, to Miss Dorothy 
Downs, of North Berwick. Mr. Jacob Wendell, 
to Miss Catharine Lloyd, both of thistown. Mr. 
William Tracy, to Miss Mary V. Thompson, of 
Sudbury : 

In Saco, Mr. William Rate, of Boston, to Miss 
Bathsheba Chandler. Mr Isaac F. Thayer, to Miss 
Bathsheba Stephens ‘ aS 

In Springfield, Mr. John Ashley, to Miss Matilda 
Dibble. ; c 

In Salem, Dr. Daniel Oiiver, to Miss Mary R. 
Puiling. . 

In Worcester, Mr. Henry Rogers, editor of the 
National ZEgis, to Miss Betsey Bitir, daughter of 
Captain James Blair. 
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In thistown, Henry J. son of Mr. 
Ba ms own, Henry J. son of Mr. 


A writer in a Monte. 


Samuel Billings, - 
. of John L. Phil 
lips, aged 1s months. tha P. daughter of Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, — $ years. 
Yesterday, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, aged 63, wiic 
al vet a. : 
‘aa en, on Monday eveni ‘Mr. Jacob 
Smith, a native of Sweden. ee 
Mrs. Lucy, wife of 


In Milton, on Sunday last, 
Mr. Jesse Sumner, aged 46. 
Mrs. ife of Capt. E 
aaew Sarah, wife pt. Ebenezer 
Cc. Alexander McMillan, Esq 


In Brighton, 

Seaver, 
In Fayettville, N, . 
lately elected a member of congress for that district. 
In Constantinople, Sept. 8, the Sultana Valide, 
the mother of the present Grand Seignior, aged 51, 
of the deceased, a- 


of consumption. The income 
mounting to a million of dollars per annum, reverts 


*% the sultan. : ; 

n Newbu Mrs. . 

Coline So. en en 
t 


Barre, Mre. Ruth 8, Johnson, wife of 
is Johnoon, mi 0. » Wife of Mr. Pere 


THEATRE. 


formed the new Tragedy of 
THE APOSTATE. 
To which wiil be added the favourite tomedy in 
$ acts, called 
THE MISER. 
PLYMOUTH BEACH LOTTERY, — 
SIXTH CLASS, 
H’s completed about 10,000 Nos. and is now soon 


to be finished! and the following Stationary 


Prizes, (besides the floating ones,) are to be drawn as 
follows, viz. : 





ll_ be pers 








Alth day's drawing, a prize of 200 Dollars! 
12th “et « Jou Dollars! 
13th Te 4 “ 200 Tollars ! 
14th 6s & 200 Dollars ! 
15th ~ ® “ss 500 Dollars! 
16th se a 200 Doliars ? 
‘17th 6s = 200 Dollars * 
18th “ “ 200 Dollars ? 
19h s ts 200 Dollars ! 
20th a ” 5000 Dollars! 
2Q)st bal bi 200 Dollars? 
22d « te 200 Dollars ! 
23d eS a 200 Dollars ! 
24th « ws 209 Dollars ! 


Tickets are yet selling at the low price of 4 dole 
whole, 1 12 quarters. at BENJ. HUNTINGTON'S Lote 
tery and Exchange Office, No. 21. Exchange-streets 
This Lottery coatains more Prizes than Blanks, and no 
deduction. Regular lists of thedrawing kept as above, 
day and evening, where the Capital: Prize of TWENTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS was sold in the 4th Class— 
also the Capital Prize of TWENTY THOU:AND 
DOLLARS in the Sth Class of the same Lottery. 
a“ the Capital Prize call at No. 21, Exchange-street, 

ec. 5. . ; 





THIRTY DAYS ONLY! 
se popular Springfield Bridge Lottery, 5th Class, . 
will commence drawing in Boston the 15th Januae 
ry, and pos‘tively finish in 30 days, containing the fele 
towing Capital Prizes, viz : 
1 of 5000 Dollars! 
1 of 1000 Dollars! 


x of 500-*Dollars ! 
_ 2 of 100 Dollars, and 
. 900 Tickets, equal to 500 Dollars! 
8 of 50 Dollars. and 
50 Tickets, equal ro 250 Dollars?! 
18 of 100 Dollars! 7? 
30 of 50 Dollars! 
40 of 20 Dollars ! 
150 of 10 Doljata! 
2420 of 5 Dollars ! 


Only 8000 Tickets at 4 dols. each, Quarters 1 12, for 
sale in a variety of Numbers, (and pong off rapidly) at 
BENJ. HUNTINGTON S “old ctablished Prize selling 
stand,” No, 21, Exchange-st, where the Capital Prize int 
the 2d Class was sold ; also two Capital Prizes in Ply- 
mouth Beach Lottery of Tweaty Thousand De‘lars each, 
besides a great proportion of ddls. 5000, i000, 506, 
200, 100, &c. They will be for sale at the present 
original price until the ist day of January, when they 
will rise to 4 dols. 50 cents whole 1 25 quarters. Now 
is the best time to buy before they rise, as the Lottery 
is to be soon finished, and the !ickets nearly all sold. 
Orders, enclosing prizes or cash, by mail or otherwise, 
faithfully executed. and every information viven. Reg- 
ular hsts of the drawing kept day and evening at the 
Office as usual. Dec. 5: 


&7 Grand Union Canal Lottery. 23 
: FIFTA CLASS, 
_B UST commenced drawing at the Old State Houee, 


in this town, containing the following Capital 
Prizes, viz : 





STATIONARY PRIZES, 
1st drawn No. |st day's drawing entitled to $20 000 ? 
Do do 2d. do do 500! 
Do do 3d do do 2000 $. 
Do de 4th do do 500 t 
Do do 5th do do 200! 
Do do 6th do do 1000 ! 
Do do 7th do do 500 ! 
Do do &th do do 200 ! 
Do do 9th do do 1000 ! 
Do de 10th do do 500 ! 
No. do lith = @o do 200 ! 
Do do 12th do do 4000 ! 
Do do 133th do do 1000 ! 
Do do 14th do do 500 ¢ 
Do do 15th do do 200 ! 
Do do %téth do do 1oa00 ! 
vo do iu7th = do do 500 ! 
Do do 38th do do 3000 ? 
Do do 19th do dé 500 ! 
Do do 20th do do 12,000 ? 
Do do 2!st do do 200 ! 
Do do 22d do do 1000 ! 
Do do 23d do . do 500 ! 
Do do 24th do do 200! 
Do do 25th do do 1000 $ 
FLOATING PRIZES ! 

1 of $3000 25 of $100 

2 of 1000 75 of 20 

4 of 500 8500 of 6 

9 ~=of 200 | 


Cash or Tickets ia the next Class at 6dols. at the opv 
tion of the holder. 


The Tickets and Quarters ate selling off rapidly at 
BENJ. HUNTINGTON’S, 


Lottery and Exchange Office, No. 21, Exchange-street, 
at the low price of 5 dols. 50 whole, 1 50 quarters— 
This Lottery will progress with all possible despatch, 
and soon he completed. Those wko wish to he ia 
“ fortunes way” in th.s Grand Lottery, are invited to 
call or send as above, where a regular list of the Draw-. 
ing will be kept day and evening for public examina- 
tion. Orders attended to as usual. 





For Prizcs go to B. HUNTINGTON®: Dec, 5. 
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~ EYRA BOREALIS. 
FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
SPEECH! 











Of ihe Indien Warriour who was ashed what 
ts of hie countryuien fo the 


were the rights 
country they possessca. 


* Asx’st thou our rights!” the warriour said, 
« Our rights thou then shalt hea>, 

And, white man, when thore righis are known, 
Then tremble and revere. 


« The same Great Spirit, whose commune 
First form’d yon glorious sim, 

And bade him, through eteraal time, 

His changeless course to run ;— 


& That Spirit, whose almighty word 
Can bid the lightnings fly, 

And roll the thunder’s awful pes! 
Along the darken’d sky i— 


“ Who makes the billows of the scm 
In moumain surges rave, 

Or ficecest winds in silence sleep. 
And calms the roughest wave ,— 


* Who caus’d these forests to uprear 
Their tofty heads in sir, 

And with his whirhvinds rends thei ouke: 
Anil strips their cedars bare 5-— 


* ihe same form'd us, and gave to } ou 
A tome beyond the deep, 

And bade the red men, o'er the wave, 
Here inthe west to sleep 


“ These are ourrights, and by that Gud, 

\Who gave us them and life, 

Yefore they from our hands be tora 

We'll perishin the strife ” SS 
ee === 


REVIEW. 
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France. By Lady Morgan. 

Lapy Morcawn, formerly Miss Owenson, 
auther of several novels of considerabie ce- 
lebrity, has lately published a journal of a 
residence in France, giving a picture cf the 
secicty in that couniry since the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The talents of this lady 
are of a high order, and her work is full of 
brilliancy, learning, acute remark, just dis- 
crimination, and polished and pointed satire. 
The style does not suit all tastes. [ts pe- 
culiarity arises from mingiing together pro- 
found observations with playful turns and 
witty sallies, metaphysics and poetry, logic 
und badinage, sober discussion and amusing 
raillery, eulogy and censere, elegy end farce. 
Burke was the founder of this styles he uuit- 
ed imagery with argument until his produc- 
tions seemed rather the language of prophe- 
cy than of reason. Under this mighty ma- 
gician’s spell every thing was turned io ele- 
gance. He ransacked nature, tortured art, 
dug deep, soared high, and plundered every 
region, to esicblish and illustrate the truths 
he unfoided. Many of his imitators are un- 
successful fur want of mental vigour and fer- 
tility of imagination. A gifted few, only, can 
wave the wand, command the spirits, anJ 
levy, by the power of genius, such heavy ex- 
auctions from the treastres of creation, as 
Edmund Buike. Lady Morgan is one of the 
boldest and most fortunate of this school, 
but still in learving, judgement, taste, and 
genius, she is far behind her master; and 
whois not? But after all the exceptions 
which fastidious criticism can make, this la- 
dy’s book contains more pleasant anccdoies, 
rare scraps of history, delicate delineations 
of character, and more strong and prominent 
groupings, finer contrasts, and more copious 
details, than can be foun: in any work of the 
kind which we remember. 

The character of Macame de Genlis we 
extract from this work for tie gratification 
The extent of Madame de 
Genlis’ ucquirements, the variety of her pur- 
suits, and the constancy of her attention to 


et our readers. 


in provement, are fine lessons of instruction, 


to say nothing of satire, for our ladies of 
fashion. 


Madame de Genlis was at Paris, when I 


arrived there: but i was told on every side.) the chimeras ot celebrity. 


that she had retired trom the world: tia: 


of the convent, is only divided from ts 
great garden by a low wall, and it admits 
at its extremity the melancholy view of a 
small chapel or oratory, fatally distinguish- 
ed by the murder of the bishops and priests, 
in:prisoncd there during the icign oi Robe- 
spicerre. Madame de Genlis received me 
wich a kindness, a cordiality, that had all 
the neivete andireshness of youthiul feeling, 
end youthful vivacity. There was nothing 
of age in her address or conversation ; and 
Vigour, abimation, a tone of decision, a rapid- 
tty of uttcrauce, spoke the full possesion of 
every fecling and every faculty ; and J foune 
her an the nuust of occupations and pursuits, 
which might startle the industry of youth 
to underpake or to accomplish. 


When I entered her apartment she was 
painting flowers in a bcok, which she called 
her sacred herbal, in which she was copying 
all the plants mentioned in the Bible. She 
showed me another volume, which she had 
just finished, fall oftrophies and tastefal de- 
vices, which she called the herbal of grati- 
“jie Dhave but ltde time for suci: 
idle amusements,’ said Madame de Genlis 
She was, in fuct, then engaged in abridging 
some poucerous tomes of French Memoires., 
in writig her  Journel de la Jeunesse’ 
Journal of Youth.) and in preparing for the 
press hee new novel “ Les Hatuccas,” whicr 
she has since given to the world. 

Hier harp was nevertheless wel! strune 
and tuned; her pianoforte covered with 
new music, and when I gave her her lute, 
;to play for me, it did not require the drawing 
up a single string. All was enerry snd oc- 
cupation.—It was impossible not to make 
some chservation on such versatility of tal- 
ent and variety of pursuits —“ Oh! this is 
nothing” (said Madame de Geniis) “ what 
l price myself on, is knowing twenty trades, 
by ail of which I could earn my bread.” 

She conversed with great earnestness, but 
with great s'mpiicity, without effort, as with- 
out pretension, and laughed heartily at some 
anecdotes I repeated to her, which were then 
in circuhkuion in Paris. Wheu I mentioned 
the story of her receiving a mysterious pupil, 
who came veiled to herapartments, whose face 
had never been seen even by her attendants, 
she yeplicd—that there was no mystery inthe 
case 3; that she received two or three unfor- 
tunate young people, who had no means of 
tsupportung themselves; and to whom she 
ftaught the harp, es a mode of subsistence, as 
ishe had done to Cascmir, néw one of the 
finest harpistes in the. world. I could not 
help telling her, I believed ske had a faseton 
far educating ; she replied, on the contrary 
it always Wearied me, and added, it was the 
only incans now lelt her of doing good. 

1 bad been told in Paris, that Madame de 
Gent's had carried on a secret correspondence 
with the late Emperor; which is another 
term for the higher walks of esfionage. I} 
ventured one dav to talk to heron the subject ; 
and she entered on it with great prompti- 
tude and frankness.  Ruonaparte,’? she 
said, “was extremely liberal to iiterary peo: 
pie—a pension of four thousand francs, per 
annum, was assigned to ail authors and gens- 
de-leitres, Whose circumstances admitted of 
their acceptance of such a gratuity. He 
gave me, however, six thousand, and a suite 
of apartments at the rsenal. As I had nev- 
er spoken to him, never had any intercourse 
with him whatever, I was struck with this 
liberality,and asked him, what he expected 
I should do to crit it?) When the question 
was put to Napotcon, he replied carelessly, 
“Let Mudame de Genlis write me a letter 
once amonth”’ As nosubject was dictated, 
[ chose literature, but 1 always abstained 
from politics!’ Madame de Genlis added, 
that though she never had any interview 
with him, vet ou her recommendation, he had 
pensioned tive indigent persons of literary 
talent 

Que of these persons was a mere literary 
amateur, and it was suggested to Buonaparte, 
that ihe granted four thousand franes per 
abnum to @ aii, WHO Was not an author, and 
wae therefore destitute of the usual claims 
on such stated bounty, that there were two 
friends of that persen, equally clever, litera- 
ry, and distressed, who would expect, or at 
least ask, fora similar provision. Well (said 
juonaperte) that makes twelve thousand 
ait he ordered the other two dis- 
tresstd diverari to be put on the annuity Hist 
} with their friend, 
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; It was said to mein Paris, that Madame 
{de Gents bad retired to the Carmelites, un- 
deceived as tothe vanities of the world and 
I know not how 
| far this may be true, but it is certain, that if 


she wes invisible alike to fricnds and strang-! she has done with the vanities of the world, 


eiseeihat, she had thrown herself into the 


wins ot restpion. ov that, she had retired & 


a seciely of Cupuchins—-T had despaired 


therctore of seeing a person, out of whose 
works L bad been educated, and whose nan 
and writings were intimately connected with 
all my cerliest associations of books anc 


Uterature ; when an invitation from this dis- 
tineuished writer herself brought me at cice 


to her retreat, in her convent of the Carine! 


ites——an order, recently restored with morc 
than its original severity, and within whose 


walls Madame de Genlis was retired. As 


whether Madame 
Vailere was uppermost tn my imegina 


ure, which encloses tie 


pnver permitted to pass) stands 


belenginge exciusively to this wit 


drove S exxr Carmes,” itis dificult to say. | wh 
de Genlis or Madame Ge | paintings adorned, incic 


—Adjoining to the gloomy and monastic 
Carmelite 
pod, (in barriers which even royal: 


fifice approprixted to the lay-guest 
filentand solitary retreat. The pretty beauty of its execution, that the Pope had 


she has by no means relingutshed its refine- 
/ments and tastes, even amidst thé coldness 
and austertiy of a convent. Her apartment 
micht have answered equally forthe oratory 
of a saint, ov the boudarcfa coquetie., Wer 
| blue silk draperies, her alabaster vases, her 
1} freshegathered flowers, and elegant Grecian 
| 
| 


{ 
! 
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couch, breathed sull of this world: but the 
warge crucinx, that linage of suffering and 
-thumilitvy, which hung at the foot of that 

couch; the devotional books that lay min- 
gled with lay works, and the chaplets and roe 
ijsarics which hung suspended from a wall, 
iste viorated, and = which her 
icated a vocation be- 
gentus jay subdued, and the 
races forrotten, On showing me the pious 
ehies which euriched this preity ceil, Mad- 
ame de Geahs potnted out to my admiration 
al@ Carist on the Crossy which hung at the 
foot of her bed. It was 30 ceiebrated for the 
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gi sent for it, when he was in Paris, and blessed 





it, ere he returned the sad and holy reptc- 
sentation to its distinguished owner. And 
she naturally placed great value on a beauti- 
ful rosary, which had belonged to Feneion ; 
and which that elegant saint had worn and 
prayed over, till a few days before his death. 

If years could be taken into the account 
‘of a lady’s age. Madame de Genlis must be 
far advanced in life’; for it is some time back 
since.the Baron de Grimm speaks of her, as 
a. young lady of quality who was then only 
distinguished for her fine voice, and her tal- 
ent for the harp. Infirmity, however, seems 
to have spared ‘her slight and emaciated fig- 
ure 3 her dark eye is still full of life and ex- 
vression; and though her features are thin, 
worn and sharply marked, and her complex- 
ion wan and pale, the traces cfage are neither 
deep nor multiplied. If her person is in- 
finitely less fresh and vigorous than her mind, 
still it exhibits few of those sad impressions, | 
‘vhich time slowly and imperceptibly prints, 
with his withering and silent touch, on the 
firmest muscie and the brightest bloom. 

My visits to the cloistersof the Curactites 
were as frequent as the dutics of Malame 
ie Genlis, and my own engagements in the 
vorid would admic; andif I met this distin- 
wished and highly eidowed perscn with the 
tigh beating throb of expectation, I parted 
from her with admiration and regret. 

The beok abounds with lively and in‘er- 
«sting anecdotes. We seleci, almost pro- 
miscuous!y, such as our limits will pecinit 
us to Lisert 





On the death of Madame de Chatetet, and | 
inthe first burst of his grief, Voltaire had 
in interview with the widowed husland, ex- 
tremely affecting to both parties. Voltaire, 
m this occasion, ventured to beg back the 
ring, Which Madame de Chatelet had always 
worn, You are not ignorant of the friend- 
ship which exisied between us,” said the af- 
flicted lover to the aiflicted husband; * and 
that ring, so coustantly worn, you are pers 
haps already aware, contains my picture.” 
“Thave witnessed your friendship,” said } 
the Marquis de Chaiciet, “and I know the 
ring you ailude to. As you observe, she 
never parted with it; but, to confess the 
truth, it is not your picture that it contains! 
that picture was instantly replaced by mine /” 
The tears of Voltaire ceased te flaw ! he de- 
manded proofs of Uiis reason to friendship 
and tolove. Tne ring was sent for, the se- 
eret spring was touched, the enamel flew 
apen, and tae picture of the yousg, the chiv- 
alresque St. Lanbert stood confessed, in all 
-he imposing superiority of youth and mili- 
tary giory The philosopher closcd the 
pring and returned the ring to the mourn- 
lug nu-band. 
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This little commemoration of Voltaire was 
among the most interesting and amusing 
morning entertainments I enjoyed at Paris: 
it united by very intimate links, the present 
wita the fast: i+ exhibitedthe French char- 
acter in one ofits happiest aspects, exquis- 
itely alive to the supremacy of genius, de- 
votedly true to the claims, as to the recol- 
iection of friendship, highly endowed with 
a brilliant gaiety and profound sensibility ; 
full of nations: giory for navonal worth; and 
and by its illusnination and refinement, its 
love of letters aud of arts, wanting only a free 
Sovernment, to reader the country that pro- 
duces and combines such happy clements of 
moral and physical existence, not, I trust, 
‘ke greatest, but ove of the greatest nations 
of the earth, 
Sate ey wa ay were owe > 
THOMAS BRADLEE, 24, 
T No 44 Hanover-Sireet, opposite Port. 


4K laxi-Street, Boston, keeps consianily tor sale a gen- 
eral assortment of 














Boots, Siationary, and Fancy Articles. 


IN PARTICULAR 
Fnglish and American Ink Powder, 
Best and common Lead Pencils, 
Sealing Wax and Waters, 
Quilis, Coinbs, 
Clothes, Shoes, *air and ‘Teeth Brushes) 
Bookbinders’ Pastelaard and Sheep Skins, 
Ink-Stands and Sand-Soxes, 
Durable andl common tnk, 
Slates and Sinte Pencils, 
Pocket and Memorandum Books, 
Wrung. Letter and Wrapping Paper, 
Piay*ng Cards. 


Quizzing Glasses, Marbles, Toy Watches, Bexes, &c. 
for ehiidren. Bristol Puck, an excellent article for 
cleamme kiives, brasses, &c. Bibies, Testaments, Psalm, 
Schooi and C'liren’s Books, of diferent sizes and 
kinds, in various pindings. 


BOOKBIN DING in its various branches. ACCOUNT 
BUORS made to any pattern, at short notice. 


goF? Social and Private Libraries supplied 
a” reasonadle terms. Nov. 28. 


———- 


MERINO CLOTHS & TRIMMINGS. 
NE Bale Superfine Merino Cloths, 6-4 


Wwile— 
Colours, Black, White, Green, Brown, Scarlet, Crim- 
sun, Orange, Blue and French Grey—a beautiful ar- 
ticle for Winter Dressea. ? 
1 Case Mering ‘Yrimmings, assorte? widths and colours. 

do Superb Merino shawls 7 aid 8-4. 

do, White Satin Striped Gauze. 

Co Virginia Satins, assorted colours. 

do Klegant fieured Garniture Ribbons. 

dc. Vlain Taileta Ribbons. 

do. Women’s Silk Gloves, black, white and assorted. 

do. Gentlemen’ s ° . : . "i 

Best double chain Terantines, 

White, Biack aid assorted iid Gloves, Super. qual. 

Lined kid and beaver Gloves, 

Biack and white Italian Crapes, 

Fine plain Leno and Book Muslin, 

Complete assortment of Linens and Linen Cambrics, 
Together with a variety of seasonuble Goods, which 
are offered by whelesale or retail at No 35 and 6 Corn. 
hill-Square, by LANE G& LANMSON. 
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To Bookselicrs, Parents, School Comm 
and Instructers of Youth. 


oe & ERMANDS, No. 53, Cornhill, Beg 
are now printing their third edtition of 


ADAMS'S GEOGRAPHY, __ 
In three parts—on an original an@ much improved ] 
for the use of schools. mid ise 
Parr 1—Consists of Geographical Orthography, 
vided and accented. !n this Part, the pupil sequires| 
spelling and pronunciation of the names of those king, 
doms, countries, meuntains, rivers, lakes, islands, && 
which in the two succeeding Parts are more particulas! 
to engage his attention. 
Part H—Designed to be cor mitted te memory,c 
sists of a Grammar of Geography, and contains the prig. 
Giples of Geography in the most plain, concise, and 
ural langusge, much on the plan of Goldsmith and Gy 
This Part, peculiarly important, briefly contains all places. 
found on the Maps, which the pupil is required to trace, 
until every part of the world becomes familiar to hig: 
view, and indelibly impressed on his memory. Be: 
Part II—Is a description of the earth, manners 
customs of the inhabitants, manufactures, com ¥ 
government, matural and artificial curiosities, kc. to be” 
read in classes. 
This distinction between what is to be learnt by eart,, 
and what is designed for reading only, made by the 
Second and Third Parts, will meet the approbation of 
every teacher, as the perplexity is » of selecting 
fur their pupils, the portions to be committed to mem. 
orv. i 
‘This work is accompanied with a valuable ATLAS, 
Perhaps in no department ef science has so 
provement besn introduced in the mode of} 
as in that of Geography ; for the Conviction has now 
happily becom general. that Geography can be suecesss 
fully studied only by the use of Maps, iS an in. 
timate comsexion between the Geography and Atlas here 
oresenied From the Aths the boundaries of ies, 
situation of places, the course of mountains, rivers, | 
are to be tcarnts and,as Dr Watts remarks—‘‘the si. 
vation of the parts of the earth are better learnt by ene 
dav’s conversing with a map, than by merely readi 
the description of their situation a hundred times eves — 
in hooks of Geography.” Atthe close ef the volumeage > 
Dorections for the Construction of Maps, which are plagy ! 
and ensy; and the exercise itscif iS verv important (6- 
every Student of Geography. Dr. Adame, the Author 
of this work, is weli known to the pablic as having furs, 
nished yeuth with several valuable School Books, Pars 
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ticularly the Sckolar’s Arithmetic. s 

The most sanguine expectations have heen realized, 
in the favourable reception given to Adams’s Geography, 
by adiscerning public, evinced in the rapid sale of two, 
lurge sditions Numerous letters from Booksellers andy 
Feachers, in vaPious parts of the United States, atte 
the high estimation in which it is held An Instruet 


in Philadelphia writes, that he is confident his pupils” 


have acquired more Geographical knowledge in three 
months, from this system, than they ever’ did before 
from any other, in twelve months. 'ndeed, Ad 
Geography unites the various excellencies of other syge 
tems, the first and second Parts containing a copious | 
Grammar of Geography, on the plan of Goldsw.ith, 
the third Part coutnining an interesting description of the. 
world, on the general plan of Geographies des'gned for 
reading inclasses ‘The attentiow of Instructers is rea 
spectfilly solicited to the work. f 4 

Price of the Geography I cellar. Atlas, 50 cents plain, 
62 cenis onlotired. Nov 2%. 
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THOMAS I? HITMAR S8Ii. ~ a 
WOOLLEN DRAPER, and TAILOR) 

EXER ANGE COFFEE HOUSE, ye 
t AS constantly on hand a very extensive assortment 
_of the most fashionable ieatly made Clothes, ine 
cluding every article of Gentlemen’s and Children’s — 

Wearing Apparel. It is hoped that this establishmem, 
which will accommodate gentlémes with every article 
of Clothing on any emergency, will merit a-shate of the _ 
public patronage. 

_Atthis Aetablishment can be obtained ata 

momMment’s totirce, 

GREAT COATS, 


SURTOUTS, | Made of the beat Cloth 
FROCK Do. , rand most fashionable cole ‘ 
COATEES, : OUTS. A 
SPENCERS, J 


SCUTCH PLAID CLOAKS. 
PANT ALOONS, Consisting of Broad Cloth, 
SMALL CLOTHES, | Cassimere, Imperial Cord, 
CHEREVALLS, /Satinet, Berlin and Hunters — 
GATERS, J Cioths. 


Siik Fiorenteen ; white, buff, and fan-) VESTS of _ 
cy Marseilles; black, blue, buff, white Severy de- 
uiul ycarlet ; toilinctt, scription. — 


Superfine trish, French and Dutch lin} 
en; steam loom and British Cotton ; ; 
Kutled and pdein, made in the most a SHIRTS» 
fashionable style. 
Gloves of every description ; Suspenders ; Militaryy 
Navy and faney Retttons. rs 

Linen cambric. musiin, plain atid figured Cravatsi-— — 
white cotton and linencambric, bandanna, nlack Barce- x 
lona & pocket Handkerchiefs, lamb’s wool, leecy, worst 
ted Gentlemen's Shirts, with short and long sleeves ¢~ 
iarnb’s wool, fleecy worsted, angola and cotton drawers — 
with of without feet; lumbs wool, worsted and Vigona, i 
short and long, also white and black sitk Stockings. : 
Fieecy, fur ami travelling Cape; Travelling ‘Trunks 
Razors, Peuknives, Seissors Ke &e é 

Bvery article in the above kne will be sold for caght 
only—and much cheaper than can possibly be prvdoes 
when taking into consisleration the time that is spent in 
procuring the materials and getting them manufactured. ~ 

‘he establishment is opencd from 8 o’ciock in the — 

morning until9 in the evening, where every atientiol#” — 
will be paid to any commands in the business. 

Oct 24. 
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CLAPP & NICHOLS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 3,STaTE-sTR2eTs 


T AYP added to their stock, from the latest arrival$s 

, a gencral assortment of best superfine WEST OF 

ENGLAND, PRENCH and DUTCH BROADCLOTES 
and CASSIMERES, consisting of the most fashionable 
colours; Hunter's Cioths and Coatings for Surtouts and 
Great Coats ; siik Florenteen, Tuilinet, Mersailes, whites 
scarlet and buil Cassimeres for Vestmeg; fleecy and 
lamb’s wool Shirts and Drawers ; Gloves and Suspends 
ers, togetlier with a greut variety of seasonable and 
moat fashionable Goods in their bine. 


MILITARY and NAVAL CLOTHS 
and Trimmings, buck skin Small Clothes, and Military. 
and Navai Dresses made in the most modern and finish- _ 
ed style 6m Oct 24... 


_—----—— - - 
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BOSTON « 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Office over No. 17 Cornhill ; 
E.ntraace fourth Door south of the Corner 
of State-Street. : 
TERMS—$3°00 a YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Postmasters or others in distant places, who 
procure and become accountable for Ter, Srib-. 








. » chat? enanter *. 
scribers, she” reeetee a paper gratis, 
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